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COLONEL THOMPSON. 


BY DR. SMILES. 


Peace can boast of far greater, and more glorious, 
victories than War. Though less sudden and startling, 
they are more enduring. ‘Their fruits are more benefi- 
cent, and in course of time are shared in by all. The 
long and arduous struggles of peace may, it is true, be 
attended by the “hope deferred, that maketh the heart 
sick,” by the painful defection of friends and relatives, 
or the raging hostility of enemies: they may draw forth 
the poisoned breath of detraction, or excite the ribaldry 
and the sneers of factions; but these are only the trials 
which test the shighest courage of the manly heart. 
Undaunted and unswerving, the Hero of Peace, once 
possessed by a great idea, an inspiring truth, dares all 
consequences ; and, keeping his eye steadily fixed on 
the goal, he labours without ceasing, through good and 
through evil report, until his well-earned triumph is 
finally accomplished. 

It is a gratifying feature of our timés, that the num- 
ber of men educated for a military life, but who give u 
the sword for the pen, and devote that talent an 
industry to the amelioration of the human lot which 
was originally intended to be devoted to warfare and 
destruction, is steadily and rapidly on the increase. The 
long period of continental peace which we have enjoyed, 
has withdrawn their activities from the piifsuit of what 
has so egregiously been miscalled “ glory ;’ and the 
generous ardour of their nature, spufning idleness 
and despair, has enlisted them instead, in the trul 
glorious work of human progress and improvetient, 
Among the most illustrious of these men, must be 
regarded the gentleman who fortis the sulject of our 
present sketch. 

It is now just twenty years since a matiuscript pam- 
phlet was sent to a London ptinting-offiee, written by a 
new author, on a subject till then considefed about the 
dullest and driest in Political Economy, The composi- 
tors were set to work upon it ; but never did thanuscript 
creaté such a sensation ina printing-shop before. The 
author, when he called to eorrect the proofs, found the 
place ringing with shouts of laughter. The laughter 
was at his own pamphlet. The men were a to 
each other passages from the “ copy,” and contending 
which was the most droll and ludicrous. In due course, 
the pamphlet appeared, and, the public laughed as the 
printers had done before them. The demiand for it was 
80 great, that it was stereotyped, and, in the course of a 
few years, went through twenty editions of 1000 each. 
A modern Democrittis had appeared, who tickled the 
public midriff with his strokes of genial humour, 
mingled with the keenest practical wisdom and philo- 
sophy. He placed the defenders of a monstrous public 
wrong in so ludicrous a position—so quaintly and yet 
so trenchantly demolished the fallacies on which that 
wrong was based—at the same time that, with the 
genius of a discoverer, he threw a flood of light upon a 
subject before then deemed abstruse and difficult of 
comprehension—stripping off the tawdry tinsel of here- 
ditary falsehoods, and dissecting the whole question, 
till the very bare bones of it stood revealed before the 
common eye,—that from thenceforward the iniquity of 
the corn taws stood confessed, and the fallacies on 
which they had been based were scattered to the winds 
for ever. 

Need we say that the pamphlet to which we refer, 
was the Catechism of the Corn Laws; and the then 
unknown author, Colonel Pekronet THompson ! 

The Corn Law Catechism must be regarded as the 
most thoroughly original and characteristic of Colonel 











Thompson's works. It sparkled with wit and humour, | 
—the wit being of what is called the “dry” kind, and 
the humour of the most quaint, and often the most | 
comical description. And both were often as logical 
in their application, as logic itself. The reductioad | 
absurdum was never more happily employed; and this | 
in away not only to ravish the admiration of students 
of Euclid (for the author was himself a profound ma- 
thematician), but to enlist the applause, and to convince | 
the judgments, of men of all classes: manufacturers, | 
merchants, tradesmen, and operatives. 

Never were fallacies more tersely, pungently, and 
conclusively demolished. Drawn from the speeches of 
corn-law defenders, and the leading reviews in the great 
conservative interest, they were set up only to be 
knocked down like so many nine-pins. The blows 
always struck home. The nail was hit invariably on 
the head. The author never missed his mark. The 
style, too, in which the work was written, was pure, 
straightforward, sterling English; and when forcible 
eloquétice was called for, there was no lack of power. 
The concluding passages of the Introduction to the 
Catechism are, for point and vigour, unsurpassed in the 
English language. 

But the literary qualities of the Catechism were not 
its chief merits. 1t was strongly suggestive : it set the 
nation a-thinking : moreover, it stirred the nation into 
action; for it formed the commencement of the great 
Anti-Corn-Law movement. It was the Primer from 
which all the great agitators of the last ten years 
learned their first lessons; Mr. Cobden has more than 
once publicly stated this ; and almost all that has been 
spoken and written in the course of that memorable 
movement, has oily been an amplification of the views 
and arguments put forward twenty years ago in the 
Corn-Law Catechism of Colonel Thompson. 

Sittce the appearance of that pamphlet, the Colonel 
hits beeti promitiently before the public in many ways— 
48 & quarterly reviewer in the Westminster, as a member 
of Parliament, atid a8 @ leader in most of the great 
popular movements of the time. No man is more 
closely identified than he with the great cause of Pro- 
gress. He has laboured and spent much in the public 
service; and though 6thers may have reaped the | 
honours atid réwards, tone enjoy more of the general 
thankfulness, especially of the humbler classes, than he 
does, It is usé of the interest naturally felt 
respecting thé history and carecr of such & man, that 
the present brief sketch is now presented to the readers 
of this Journal, 

Peftonet Thotpson was born at Hull in 1783. His 
father was a banker in that town, and held a high | 
statding there as a mah of business, and also as a lead- | 
ing Methodist, But in his day, Methodism had not 
secured that general recognition in public opinion that 
it has since obtained. It was fighting, up-hill, against | 
the vehement opposition of a populace bigotedly in | 
favour of “ Chureh and King.” Mr. Thompson was one | 
of the local preachers of the body, and used to address 
such audiences 48 ¢ould be collected in the villages 
around Hull. Not unfrequently he and his friends had 
to sustain peltings with cabbage-stalks and rotten eggs. 
On one of these ovcasions, when preaching, an egg 
was pitched right into his mouth, which he used after- 
wards to say was “ one of the sweetest eggs he had ever 
tasted.” On another occasion, at Holderness, after 
preaching to the people, on going to the stable and 
leading forth his horse, he found the saddle-fiaps cut 
off. Such tricks were usual at that time of day, for 
Methodism had not yet become “respectable.” By his 
mother’s side also Perronet Thompson was connected | 
with high Methodism; she being granddaughter to the 
Rev. Vincent Perronet, vicar of Shoreham—one of the | 
four clergymen who joined John Wesley at the com-. | 
mencement of his mission. i 
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|| governor of the colony of Sierra Leone. 
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The youth was educated at the Grammar School of 
Hull, under the Rev. Joseph Milner, a thorough-going 
| Tory of the old school, and also a thorough scholar, 
under whom his pupil made great progress. From 
| thence, he proceeded to Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
| and at eighteen took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
having by this time acquired a high reputation for 
scholarship. When the time came that he had to make 
choice of a profession, like many of the other ardent 
spirits of his time, he turned his thoughts towards the 
army. Europe, at that period, was one great encamp- 
ment. The nations were all arming, if not already 
armed. The French republic had pushed its victorious 
way in all directions. The campaigns of the young 
Napoleon in Italy had fired the hearts of the youth of 
all countries ; he was now First Consul, and was on the 
eve of declaring war against Great Britain. At this 
period, in the year 1803, Perronet Thompson entered 
the navy, having been prevented joining the army by 
the opposition of his relatives. He first sailed, as a 
midshipman, in the Jsis of 50 guns, the flag-ship of 
Vice-Admiral Gambier, on the Newfoundland station. 
| There was active service enough in those days; and on 
| their voyage out several prizes were made, on board one 
of which the young midshipman was put, with instruc- 
tions to take her to Newfoundland, which he accom- 
plished in safety. After returning home, and making 
a second voyage to Newfoundland, he was put on board 
the Pomona frigate, on the Boulogne station, one of 
the numerous ships set to watch and blockade the 
French coast during the war. He remained till the 
year 1805, and, during the period he served there, 
| he was elected to a Fellowship, at Queen's College, 
| Cambridge. 

Not relishing the sea service, and still longing after 
the army, his friends at length consented to his enter- 
ing the Rifle corps, as a second lieutenant, early in the 
spring of 1806; and with the regiment (then the 95th), 
at gaa with the expedition, under General Craw- 
ford, to South America, and was one among the many 


’ 


prisoners made in the ill-fated attack on Buenos Ayres, 
in September, 1807. 

Shortly after his return to England he came in con- 
tact with Mr. Wilberforce, an early and intimate friend 
of his father’s, who induced him to go out to Africa as 


Having ex- 
changed to the half-pay, he accordingly sailed for that 
colony in 1808, the same year in which it had been 
transferred by the Sierra Leone Company to the British 
Crown, on the passing of the Act for the abolition of 
the Slave Trade. Affairs were in a troubled and 
transitive state on the coast of Africa at the time, in 
consequence of the passing of that Act; but the new 


| governor set himself determinedly to work, to carry it 


into effect. Almost immediately on his arrival, he 
eng a proclamation for the suppression of the 

lave Trade of that colony. The old vested slave 
interest immediately took alarm at the bold measures 
of the governor, and combined against him. But he 
determinedly persevered ; and an occasion was not long 
in presenting itself for putting his proclamation in 
force. He found that the slave-dealers had combined 
to evade the Act by selling the slaves as apprentices ; 
and several public sales, were actually effected under 
this guise of apprenticing. The governor immediately 
liberated such slaves or apprentices, or seized them for 
the crown ; and to protect both himself and them from 
the revenge of the slavers, he provided each negro with 
a musket and ball-cartridge. This vigorous procedure 
| had the effect of completely holding the slave-dealers in 
| check, and gained the governer the good will of all the 
negroes in the colony. The slavers, however, com- 
plained bitterly to Lord Castlereagh, then in power; and 
the governor, who had only carried out the acts of the 














legislature itself, was ordered home. When a frigate 





came out with a new governor, some of the negroes 
addressed their liberator in the following significant 
terms: “Governor, if it was a thing to fight about, 
that ship would not take the colony from you.” 
But the governor, too liberal for Sierra Leone, was 
sent home—-ativeE; and we believe he is almost the 
wad ex-governor of that colony who has survived office 
there ! 

He reached England in 1810, and in 1812 was 

tted to a lieutenancy in the 7th fusileers, whence 
he immediately exchanged into the 14th light dragoons. 
His experience at Sierra Leone had shaken his faith in 
Toryism, and his views rapidly assumed a more liberal 
cast. Having by this time also begun to comprehend 
the military genius and general character of Napoleon, 
he did not disguise his admiration for that tremendous 
innovator and overthrower of ancient despotisms. In 
Spain, however, it was his fate to serve against the 
armies of the French, in 1813 and 1814. During the 
latter year, he served as an attaché of General Fane, 
who commanded a brigade ; his duty being, to be ready 
at all calls to take a few dragoons and execute such 
commissions as might be entrusted to him, which he 
always performed with a promptitude to command the 
approbation of his superiors. Whiie engaged in this 
service, he was a diligent student ; unfavourable though 
the camp be for the pursuit of truth and the acquisition 
of knowledge. In his leisure moments, he wrote a short 
but pithy treatise on Morals and Law (since published 
in his collected works, vol. iv.) This treatise was 
written long before he had heard of Jeremy Bentham, 
or the “ Greatest Happiness principle;” but he works 
out his problem in so similarastyle, and arrives at such 
kindred conclusions, that it indicates sufficient reasons 
for his afterwards joining the ranks of that prophet, and 
becoming one of the most luminous expositors of his 
doctrines. In the year 1814 also, we find him engaged 
in the composition of a treatise entitled, “On a Con- 
stitution,” exhibiting a maturity of opinion on this 
subject, which one could scarcely expect as a result of 
Peninsular campaigning. 

On returning to England at the peace of 1814, Per- 
ronet Thompson was promoted to the rank of captain 
in the 80th foot, whence he immediately exchanged 
into the 17th light dragoons, then serving in India. 
A desire to render himself master of the Arabic lan- 
guage, was a principal motive in inducing him to take 
this step. While in India, he served with honour in 
the Pendarry campaign, and usually commanded the 
outposts of the force under Sir William Keir Grant. 
On that officer taking the command, in 1819, of the ex- 
pedition against the Wahabees of the Persian Gulf, he 
accompanied him in the office of Arabic interpreter. 
In this capacity he assisted in the reduction of the 
fortress of Ras Al Khyma, and other strong places along 
the coast ;, and, when the main body of the expedition 
returned to Bombay, he was left in charge of Ras Al 
Khyma, which post he occupied for some time, until he 
received orders to demolish it, and withdrew. While 
serving in the above —> Captain Thompson drew 
up the Treaty with the Arab Tribes of the Persian 
Gulf, which is remarkable for being the first public 
act in which the Slave Trade was written down Piracy ; 
the American act to a similar effect having been 
passed’ in the May following, though known first in 
Europe. The Treaty opens in the following terms : 
“Tn the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 
Praise be to God who hath ordained Peace to be a bless- 
ing to his creatures.” And the 9th article in the Treaty 
runs thus: “ The carrying off of slaves, men, womer, 
or children, from the coast of Africa or elsewhere, and 
the transporting them in Vessels, is plunder and piracy, 
and none of the friendly Arabs shall do this.” 

In 182], the year following, the regiment was ordered 
home, and he applied for, and obtained, leave to pro- 
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ceed by way of the Red Sea; and he accordingly re- 
turned to England by that route, journeying also across 
the Desert,—at a time when such a journey was not so 
much of a mere tourist's exploit as it is now,—accom- 
panied by his wife and a son six years of age. Soon 
after the arrival of his regiment, he found himself 
senior captain; and in June, 1825, he was promoted to 
an unattached majority. In February, 1829, he was 
promoted to an unattached lieutenant-colonelcy of 
infantry,—in which grade he has since remained ; for, 
at the last brevet promotion, whether by accident or 
design, he was, we believe, the cnly officer of his stand- 
ing who was overlooked. 

We now turn to the Colonel's literary and political 
career. So soon as relieved from military service, his 
ardent sympathies for the popular cause led him to take 
an active interest in the political movements of the 
day. On the appearance of the Westminster Ri view, 
established in 1824, an article appeared from his pen 
on the “Instrument of Exchange.” This periodical 
was set on foot by Jeremy Bentham and Dr. Bowring, 
with whom Colonel Thompson had by this time esta- 
blished a friendship of an intimate kind. In 1829, he 
became joint proprietor, with Dr. Bowring, of the 
Review, and, commencing with “The Catholic State 
Waggon,” a racy and vigorous article in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation, of which not less than 40,000 
copies were sold and distributed in a cheap form, he 
continued to write at the rate of three or four articles 
for each number, until the Review was transferred into 
other hands, in 1836. In the mean time, he had pub- 
lished, in 1826, his “True Theory of Rent,” and in 
1827, the Corn Law Catechism, above referred to. 
The Westminster Review articles were distinguished by 
a racy vigour of style, anda force and originality, which 
gave to them a distinct character and individuality. 
In these articles, about one hundred in all, the writer 
has discussed, in a masterly style, the questions of Free 
Trade, Radical Reform, Slavery, Ireland, Military 
Flogging, Banking; Catholic and Jewish Disabilities, 
the Greatest Happiness principle, Taxes on Literature, 
Church Reform, Property Tax, Music, Mathematics, 
and sundry other subjects, with which his highly in- 
formed mind had made itself thoroughly familiar. Had 
we space, we could select from these articles a store of 
maxims, equal to anything in Lacon--containing the 
very concentrated essence of Truth, expressed in the 
pithiest possible style. 

Many of the friends of the popular cause, among the 
constituencies, desirous to see such a man in Parlia- 
ment, various attempts were made to elect him. At 
Preston, 1836 voters polled for him, though not present 
at the election. In June of the same year, 1835, the 
electors of his native town, Hull, returned him to Par- 
liament by a majority of five; but his election being 
petitioned against, he was subjected to the enormous 
expense of about four thousand pounds in defending it. 
As he stated in a letter to the Secretary of the Hull 
Reform Association, he was “laid down and robbed at 
the door of the House of Commons, possibly by a con- 
spiracy of the richest and most powerful individuals in 
the kingdom.” 

While Colonel Thompson represented Hull, in con- 
formity with the example of that pattern representative, 
Andrew Marvell, who represented the same town, hecom- 
municated a weekly letter to his constituents on the 
progress of the measures in Parliament, and the state 
of the popular cause. He made an excellent member 
of Parliament; was regular in his attendance, and 
always voted on the right side. He spoke seldom, but 
to the point. Possibly his speeches were too allusive in 
their style, to catch a House of Commons audience. 
He would often say the happiest things, which but a 
few near him perceived the full drift of. The most 
successful speaker generally, is the diffuse—he who piles 





sentence upon sentence, and illustration upon illustra- 
tion, with a redundancy of language, that almost knows | 


no end. 

On the other hand, the speaker who adopts the con- 
centrated, sententious, and epigrammatic style,—who 
carefully rejects all superfluous expletives, and presumes 
upon an audience as thoroughly well-read, and at home 
in the interpretation of his quaint and delicate allusions, 
as he is himself,—though he will be listened to with 
interest and profit, will not be pronounced a successful 
speaker. Hence, how rarely does the accomplished 
writer shine as a speaker; and even still more rarely 
does the accomplished speaker shine as a writer. For 
this sufficient. reason, that the styles required for com- 
plete success in oratory and iff leiters, are altogether 
and essentially distinct ; and indeed it is honour enough 


if a man succeed in gaining distinction in either sphere.’ 


On more than one occasion, however, Colonel Thompson 
has produced a powerful impression as a speaker, by 
the earnestness with which he appealed to his audience, 
—this efrnestness being, after all, one of the great 
secrets of true eloquence. One of the speeches we refer 
to, he delivered to the Hull reformers, in 1837, on the 
celebration of the birth-day of the Princess Victoria. 
His speeches also, on the Canadian question in 1838, 
were exceedingly effective. 

Since 1837, Colonel Thompson has remained excluded 
from Parliament, though a powerful party of his 
friends, which are to be found among every consti- 
tuency, have endeavoured to send him there to repre- 


sent them—at Manchester, Kendal, Hull, and Sunder- i 
land. Though excluded from Parliament, however, he | 
his extensive | 


has not by any means been idle, a 
correspondence with liberal newspapers, Loth in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and his great exertions during the 


Corn Law agitation, abundantly testify. In his politics, | 


we need scarcely say, Colonel Thompson is a thorough 
Radical. “What,” he asks, “is a Radical? One that 
has got the root of the matter in him. One that knows 
his ills, and goes the way to remove them. .. . . Sois 
every man a Radical that shuts his mouth to keep out 
flies. .. . Does any man go to a doctor, and ask fora 
cure that is not radical ? 
who ever did any good since the world began. 
was a Radical when he cleared the first place from 
rubbish, for Eve to spin in. 


have laid half a dozen sticks together for an ark, and 
called it a virtual representation.” 
Perhaps the best history of Colonel Thompson is to 


be found in his collected works, in six volumes, pub- | 


lished in 1842, a copy of which, we believe, he pre- 
sented, on their publication, to every Mechanics’ and 
popular Institute then existing in Great Britain. They 
are pregnant with political truth, as well as marked by 
great literary excellence. 

The greatest victory with which Colonel Thompson's 
name will be linked in future times, is the victory of 
the British people over the Corn Laws. That victory, 
though one emphatically of peace, will prove far more 
prolific in great results than either Vittoria or Water- 
loo. And so long as true valour—the valour of truth- 
ful and courageous utterance in the people's cause at the 
right season—is deemed worthy of esteem, so long 
must Colonel Thompson's name maintain a high place 
in the roll of true British Heroes. 














All men have been Radicals | 
Adam | 


Noah was a prodigious | 
Radical, when, hearing the world was to be drowned, | 
he went about such a common-sense proceeding as | 
making himself a ship to swim in. A Whig would | 
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FACTS FROM THE FIELDS :—GAME-LAW 
TACTICS. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
No. II. 


Ix the village of Kimberley, at the distance of some 
two miles from the farm occupied by William Lee at 
the time of the occurrences narrated in our last paper, 
| and on the other side of those woods from which issued 
_ such quantities of game to devour his crops, there lived 

a hale old man, Solomon Godber, a shoemaker. 

Solomon had formerly been a soldier, but having 
served out the term of his enlistment, he had returned 
to his native village, and recommenced his trade. 
| He had a wife—a woman of strong sense, and a some- 
| what independent humour, like himself. ‘They had no 
| children. Solomon had been marched about a good 
| deal in his time; had been quartered in large cities, 
| and had also been in Holland and Spain. He had 
| worked at his trade frequently in those places and 
| countries for his fellow soldiers, and their wives and 
| children; and having seen the best fashions, was 
| reckoned such a hand at a shoe, whether strong or fine, 
as had seldom, if ever, been seen in the village of 
| Kimberley. He was, moreover, a man full of talk, of 
| anecdote and story, and was much sought after by the 
| villagers, both old and young, who were fond of hearing 
of “hairbreadth escapes and perils i’ th’ imminent 
| breach,” when he was in the humour—for that was not 
| always the case. There was a great variation of 
humour, indeed, in Solomon Godber. Sometimes he 
| was extremely communicative; and as a number of the 
| villagers would congregate in his workshop, or lean 
| over his little half door, he would relate to them things 
that would circulate round the whole country for years 
by the cottage firesides, till they had assumed a shape 
that Solomon could never have recognised them in. 
At other times he was as much shut up, and people who 
strolled up to his door for a noon or evening gossip, 
| would find him working away very solemnly, and would 
get nothing but a nod, or a short “ Yes” or “ No” from 
him. Or he would be sitting on the great wooden 
bench under his cottage window, smoking his pipe, in 
as locked up a mood. ‘These fits of gloomy abstraction 
would last sometimes for a week or more, and nobody 
| would attempt to converse with him till he was seen to 
| give one of his cheerful nods, and as cheerful “ How 
d'ye dos?” in passing by. Then all would know that 
| the cloud was gone by, the gloom was over, and Solo- 
mon was himself again. 

At these times the villagers imagined that Solomon 
was troubled in his conscience—that the recollection of 
some passages in his soldier life came over him with a 
' crushing power—that he had qualms about the number 
of his fellow mortals that he had shot down in the 
| Yanks of battle, as he used to say, like starlings in a 
flock. There were those who had heard him once, and 
_ but once, speak of the horror he had felt when, in pur- 

suit of the enemy after a battle, hc had bayoneted a 
great strong man running before him, and on his 
falling had discovered that he was a French soldier who 
_ had formerly been a prisoner under his care, to whom 
he had taken a great liking, and who had told him 
, Many things in his former life that had occasioned him 
| to enter the army, which had deeply touched Solomon, 
and had made such a friendship between them, that 
| they had vowed when the war was over to visit each 
other in their native countries. Solomon had related 
_ how the poor fellow groaned when he saw who was his 
destroyer, and yet had clasped his hand in forgiveness, 
and gasped for water, which Solomon, at the risk of his 





own life, had run for and given him; and stayed by him 
—it was but a few seconds—till he expired. There 
were some things about the mother and sister of this 
Frenchman, that Solomon's wife had once told in con- 
fidence to a friend, that would have made a heart of 
stone weep at the idea of the soldier's death; but of 
this Solomon never uttered a syllable. 

Others thought that Solomon’s mind was troubled 
because he had nearly broken his own mother’s heart by 
going for a soldier, who was a poor widow, with other 
children to be sure, but doatingly fond of this son, the 
youngest ; and this opinion was strengthened by Solo- 
mon being in strong hopes when he left the army, 
—which he did to the loss of his pension,—that he 
should find his mother still alive, and be able to make 
her last days comfortable. She had been dead five 
years. ‘ 

Solomon Godber was a man of strong passions, and 
consequently of strong feelings; and there can be little 
doubt that some deep sources of remorse lay within his 
breast. He was a man that, when once bent on a 
point, was most determined, enthusiastically dogged, 
and apt to be carried on in his resentment, or towards 
what he considered a great object, to a length that 
made him seem hard and unfeeling, but for which 
there was every reason to believe he did the keenest 
penance in his own mind. He would describe the fury 
and desperate mood to which he had been wrought in 
hard-fought battles, and in storming towns; and when- 
ever he had been betrayed into such a relation by the 
zeal of his discourse, he would suddenly shake his head 
and say, “Ah, bad—very bad! dog's work! dog's 
work !” and become silent. 

His wife, as we have said, was a woman also of strong 
and marked character, but with great command over 
herself, and also over him; but it was observed that 
whenever Solomon was in one of his gloomy, close 
moods, she never interfered with him, said little to 
him, but was particularly attentive to him, and watch- 
ful to keep from him any intrusion or annoyance. At 
such times, he would often shift his work-bench to his 
chamber, and his wife would carry out his work, and 
lock the door after her, that no one might interrupt 
him while she was absent; and if any one went at these 
times, they would go in vain, for Solomon would work 
on in his chamber, and take not the least notice of any 
knocking or calling. 

Well, Solomon Godber was very fond of a garden; 
and he had a fine garden, which not only supplied him 
plentifully with vegetables of all kinds, but was, near 
the house, laid out in flower-beds, which were perfectly 
gorgeous in summer with the most beautiful flowers. 
He did not profess to be a florist, but he had still fine 
tulips, polyanthuses, auriculas, ranunculuses, and hya- 
cinths, the flowers to which the florists pay particular 
attention ; besides these, however, he had almost all the 
flowers which belong to gardens, in singular perfection. 
His wall-flowers were in the richest masses, and for 
deep wealth of colour and aromatic odour were unri- 
valled. Everything seemed to flourish under his hand, 
and it was the belief that he had learned much from 
the Dutch as to the secrets of the flower-garden. Over 
his door hung one of the most magnificent honey- 
suckles, and his beds were quite a-blaze with peonies, 
campanulas, roses, and lilies. 

This little paradise of a garden lay behind his house, 
and consisted of a sort of little glen, bounded on each 
side by crofts belonging to his neighbours, and at the 
upper end by the woods of Gog, whose noble trees hung 
their mighty branches over Solomon’s garden with a 
perfectly regal grandeur. 

In this garden Solomon worked morning and 
evening. In the spring and summer months he was in 
it by the earliest peep of day, and on summer nights he 
would be still busily at work, or wandering to and fro, 
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pipe in mouth, till the moon and the nightingale had 
each reached their highest pitch, or the white moth 
was the only thing discernible in the soft twilight of a 
midsummer midnight. 

The only enemies to Solomon’s peace here, whatever 
might be existent in the retreats of his mind, were the 
hares and pheasants of the said great preserver of such 
cattle, Gog, the brother of Magog. These for some 
years he had managed to keep pretty well out by 
wattling the bottom of the hedge next to the wood 
with briars, and thrusting into all interstices branches 
of the prickliest furze. He had, moreover, a grey and 
ugly little dog, which lay in a small kennel near the 
door, and scoured the garden at all hours of the night, 
without being able to escape out of it. But of late, this 
dog—a dog of the regiment, one that looked really too 
knowing in past martial affairs, and was as humour- 
some as his master — had shown rapidly advancing 
symptoms of age—had grown fat, and extremely deaf, 
and nearly blind. He did not care to move from the 
pavement by the door, often lay on the very door stone, 
and was frequently getting trodden on by persons 
coming to the house. The game, therefore, from the 
wood, as if well aware of Adjutant the dog’s decay, 
made from time to time a more bold and frequent 
appearance in Solomon’s garden. Under the high 
preserving care of the great Gog, they had, too, im- 
mensely increased, and were therefore the more desperate 
in the extension of their range of forage. Solomon 
found not only his cabbages, but his flowers, nib- 
bled often to irreparable damage by these maraud- 
ers. it was in vain that he wattled briars into the 


hedge bottom, or stuffed in fresh furze and thorns; the 
devastations in his garden continued to increase, and 
often roused his choler enormously. Solomon, in fact, 


began to vow vows and utter denunciations; and at 
length a shot was fired from his chamber window early 
one morning, a great hare rolled over amongst his 
lettuces, and Solomon was seen to go out and carry in 
the hare. He was seen, and by no friendly eye, for the 
same week he was summoned before Gog for the deed, 
and sentenced to the penalty of five pounds. 

It was in vain that Solomon pleaded the damage he 
had suffered from Gog’s hares and other creatures; and 
that he had done all in his power to keep them out, as 
might be seen, and could be testified by his neighbours ; 
and that it was surely necessary to protect his garden. 
There was no mitigation ; five pounds were ordered as 
the penalty, and five pounds he paid. 

With a deeply incensed mind did Solomon Godber 
leave the justice-room, accompanied by his wife. They 
walked on together without a word. They knew what 
was stirring in each other’s breasts. It was a sense of 
the prevalence of injustice, and of the hatefulness of 
arbitrary power. With the spirit of indignation which 
these kindled, they uttered in their hearts bitter accu- 
sations against the rulers of the land, the framers of the 
laws, the whole constitution and executive of the 
country, which seemed leagued in a bond of iniquity to 
oppress the poor man, and to put him at the mercy of 
the most selfish and insolent petty tyrants, if he dared 
even to defend his own little spot of earth on which he 
grew his food, and from which he drew the innocent 
solace of his few leisure hours. “Is this a Christian 
country ?” said they internally—for they had lived so 
long together, that one spirit only really seemed to 
occupy their two persons, and their thoughts went on 
working as by a mesmeric sympathy together, just as if 
they were communicated to each other by words. “Is 
this a Christian country, where the great roast-beef 
lords of the soil shall keep swarms of vermin to eat up 
the little?plot of the laborious poor? Is it not enough 
that these overgrown men shall have their parks and 
palaces, and their tens of thousands of acres, and shall 
yet let their small cattle break into the cabbage-plot of 





the indigent man, who maintains perhaps his ten | 
children out of as many shillings per week, even by | 
long days and nights of excessive labour? Is this not 
enough either, but if this poor man, when he has ex- 
hausted all his ingenuity to fence his poor spot of 
ground—the scene of his many labours after he has 
completed daily labours, enough of themselves—shall 
destroy this vermin, he shall be called up by the man 
of money who has already injured him by his licenced 
vermin, and shall be plundered by him to the amount | 
of five pounds ? | 

“And if he have not this five pounds, as many a | 
person has not—how few. poor men have !—what then? | 
Is he to be condemned to the treadmill for six months} 
Is this thy law—is this thy justice—is this thy mercy— 
is this thy religion and thy Christianity—O England} 
And if this poor man, employed by the farmer at six shil- 
lings a-week in summer, shall be turned off five months, | 
as is often the case, in winter—if he then, with a famish- | 
ing wife and a heap of children crying with the misery | 
of hunzer, shall rush out, and in his own garden hedge | 
place the snare which shall at once stop the furry depre- | 
dator from eating up his last sprig of parsley, and shall | 
prevent the death of several human beings—is this man | 
for a second or third offence (2) of this kind to be sent | 
out of the country, and his wife and family cast on the 
mercies of a parish union? Is this justice? is this | 
reason? is this law? Is this a fitting state of things 
for a land which prides itself on its knowledge, and a | 
people that deems itself merciful ? 

“Oh! these are things which confound all sense of | 
right and wrong—that make the poor man desperate — | 
that turn his blood to gall—and convert that strength | 
which God gave him for healthy labour, the support of | 
a happy family, and a boon to his country, into a mid- | 
night power of craft and violence—which arouse him | 
to go on from self-defence to an offence to others— | 
which corrupt, and harden, and cruelise him, make him | 
a ruffian and a desperado—till he who began with 
tears ends with curses; he who shuddered at first at the 
shriek of a strangling hare, at last commits a desperate 
murder in some solitary place, and feels no pang. 

“ How many thousands of men who would have been | 
good and true, have these detestable laws converted 
into monsters ! how many families have they reduced | 
from virtue and comfort to crime, and despair, and 
death! And all this perpetrated in the name of law. 
All this the rich and well-fed commit on the poor and 
starving. All this the man of ten thousand acres | 
inflicts solemnly, and with the air of a righteous judge, | 
on the man who has two hands for the whole of his 
patrimony, and nothing for those hands to do! All 
this the man of education does against him whose 
country has left him without one lesson in his youth 
against crime, though God has not left him withotta | 
keen sense of the sacred rights of nature, and the 
wrongs which power commits in the violated name of | 
public order and social good! And is there no remedy? | 
Has the poor man, who is denied labour and is punished 
for catching the poorest of those wild creatures, which | 
no man ever purchased with his money—on which no 
man can set his hand, or say, this has lived at my sole | 
expense, and is confined to my sole lands by adequate | 
fences—has this poor man no recompense for the insults 
offered him, and the thefts committed on him in the 
name of law? No! and therefore he seeks his recom- 
pense in revenge! He spends one penny in lucifers, | 
and burns down a thousand pounds in stacks of corn. | 
It is a penny-wise folly, indeed, which purchases the 
poor man’s vengeance at such a cost, when ten shillings | 
a-week, or twenty-four pounds a-year, would leave him | 
a Christian, and make him a good subject, and a happy | 
man. It is a cruel and a barbarous policy, which for 
hares and pheasants converts the simple labourer into 
a prowling midnight desperado, ready to shoot down 
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| hare or human creature, if such oppose him—which de- 
populates cottages and peoples prisons—which gives us 
| crime instead of industry, malice instead of love, and 
one wide sense of injury and recrimination instead of 
| kindness and the united efforts of rich and poor to 
| make England what the land of the brave and the free 
| ought to be.” 
Such were the thoughts which rolled ou through the 
| bosoms of Solomon Godber and his wife, as with rapid 
| steps and in the most unbroken silence they stalked 
| homewards. Let no man say that this language is too 
| comprehensive or too eloquent for the poor shoemaker 
| and his wife. They who think so are wofully mistaken. 
| There is nothing which quickens the perception, which 
| opens the intellectual vision to the wide regions of 
| resentful thought so much as unmerited injury. There 
| isno eloquence so thrilling or so true as the eloquence 
| of the voice of God in the outraged soul of the poor 
| man! What ery is so strong as that which reaches to 
| the highest heaven? What voice so eloquent as that 
which pleads, and not in vain, with the Creator ? 

“ And is there no remedy — no means of defeating, 
or at least resisting, these oppressors?” repeated within 
himself Solomon Godber, as his wife, repeating the 
same query in herself simultaneously, turned the key 
in the door of their cottage, for they now stood before 
it, and flinging it open, in marched Solomon, and 
cast himself in deep thought into his old listing-bot- 
tomed arm-chair. His wife set about breaking up the 
raking coal, as there is called the large lump left to keep 
| the fire in, and set on the kettle for tea. In the mean 
time, Solomon’s strong mind and strong passions were 
all collected and directed into one intense current. 
They were working tor something—if not quite revenge, 
| yet vastly like it. Once roused, as we have said, he 
| was a desperate and most perseveripg man. Well, his 
thoughts were now fixed—on what? Ona gun, and on 
death! Start not, reader. He does not mean to shoot 
the magistrate; he does not mean to kill Gog —he 
only means to kill his hares. On that he is resolved; 
and to kill them day and night, and from year to year, 
as long as he lives, or, at least, has strength to lift a 
gun. 

0 Solomon! canst thou be called Solomon the 
wise? Wilt thou not get again fined ?— perhaps put 
upon the treadmill !— perhaps transported? Hold— 
| pause — reflect ! And Solomon had been holding, 
| pausing, and reflecting all this time—ay, even in the 
| midst of his hottest anger. He is a singular man, is 
Solomon ; and now he says, 

“Well, I have it, Molly! 
have some tea !” 

“What is it, Solomon?” said Molly Godber, sitting 
down to the tea-table with a smile. “I know it is 
good.” 

“It is good, my wench; it is good ; capital ! famous ! 
uncommon famous. My sartain! but won’t they stare ! 
Won't Gog and Magog be astonished! ha! ha!” and 

| Solomon laushed outright. 

“ What is it ¢’ said his wife. 

“Tt is this,” said Solomon. “ Thou knowest, Molly, 
my dear, that this house is as good as our own.” Molly 
nodded. “We have a mortgage on it.” She nodded 
| again. “JT have the offer.to buy it for a very little 
| More money than is lent on it.” Molly again assented 
byanod. “I will buy it!” 

“That’s right,” said Molly; “ I've long wished it.” 

“But then I had not the money; | have it now. 
The bit of money lent to Blore, the miller, he wants to 
payin. I'll buy the house. I don’t like banks; and 
what little we've saved can’t be better laid out than in 
a house to shelter us, and to shelter thee, Molly, when 
I'm gone, if 1 should go first. Well, then, there’s the 
little annuity that I bought, and what do we want 
more? Why, to be revenged on this Gog, and on these 


The kettle boils; let us 


game-laws—and it shall be done, too, Molly—Ill tak 
out a licence to shoot.” 

“Thee, Solomon !” 

“Ay, me, Molly. I'll tak out a licence: any man 
ean do that, to shoot on his own ground. I'll shoot; 
I'll kill ; and, What is more, I'll eat, and thou shalt eat, 
spite of Gog, Magog, or any giant of them all.” 

“Tsee! | see!” said his wife. “I knew it would be 
good.” And Solomon and she sate, and made a famous 
tea, and then went to bed, locking up the house, while 
it was daylight, for Solomon must make a long journey 
on foot in the morning. 

With the lark he was up; and by a late hour the 
next evening he was back again. Blore, the miller, 
had paid in the money; the house was purchased ; and 
the very next week the deed was to be ready and 
signed. 

Summer weht on; the day for registering licences 
to shoot came; the list was published in the county 
papers, and amongst them was seen with astonishment 
by the whole population of the neighbourhood that of 
Solomon Godber, Esq. of Kimberley. Solomon God- 
der, Esq. !—why no such squire ever was heard of there ! 
but there was Solomon Godber, the shoemaker; and 
when his neighbours asked, “ Has tee taken out a 
licence to shoot, Solomon ?” he smiled, and replied with 
a nod, “I have, lad.” 

If Solomon’s neighbours were astonished at this fact, 
not the less so were Gog and Magog. When the keeper 
pointed out his name in the list, Gog opened wide his 
eyes, and said, “‘ What does the fellow mean ?” 

“He means,” replied the keeper, “to shoot your 
worship’s hares and pheasants.” 

“He! where? when? how? Let him dare —— !” 

“ He'll do it, sir,” replied the keeper: “he is one of 
the most desperatest fellows in the country when his 
blood is up. I hear he means to shoot all that comes 
into his garden out of his chamber window; there's no 
keeping them out there, and he may play havoe with 
the game.” 

“The impudent scoundrel ! 
I'll have him up; I’ll — 


But I'll put a stop to it. 
You must go and threaten 
him ; let him know that I'll chase him out of the county.” 

“T’ve told him so, your worship, and he laughed at 


me. I said, ‘ Let me once catch you on our ground |’ 
and he only smiled, and said, ‘Thou'll never catch me 
there, lad! I’ve land enough of my own.’” 

“Of his own? Why, whose house is that he lives in?” 

“ Oh; it’s old Timothy Green's, of Heage.” 

“Then I’ll send to Green; I'll buy the house; I'll 
turn him out; I'll rid the neighbourhood of him.” 

Gog sent to Timothy Green, of Heage, and there 
learned that Solomon had bought and paid for the 
house and garden. In sullen wrath Gog now waited 
the event. In the mean time, Solomon was not idle. 
He had cabbages, brocoli, turnips, all sorts of hare and 

heasant temptations planted or sown in his garden. 

e sowed clover and buckwheat; he had a famous bed 
of curled parsley ; in short, one hare or one pheasant once 
in that garden would spread the news of such a land of 
luxury through all haredom and pheasantdom. Winter 
approached ; Solomon lay quiet, only he pulled all the 
wattled briars out of the wood-side hedge, and all the 
branches of prickly furze ; in came hares, and in came 
pheasants, but only by ones or twos, and that early in 
a morning, before people were stirring. They came at 
first shyly and timidly, but finding nothing to alarm 
them, they soon became bold, and came in troops. 
Then fired Solomon out of his chamber window, and 
| over rolled hare and pheasant. Week after week this 
went on. The winter deepened; snow fell; frost 
| became fierce ; and though Solomon still fired, the 
| hares and pheasants still came, for there was abundance 
| of food, and he made it more so by scattering hay for 
| the hares, and barley for the pheasants. Game was 
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saleable, and Solomon sold it. He drove a rare trade 
with the poulterer of the county town ! 

Imagine the wrath of Gog! The man was there on 
his own land, and licenced to kill all the game that 
issued from his best preserve! He even allured it with 
hay, and corn, and turnips! What waS to be done? 
Why, first there came men, and stopped all the holes in 
the hedge next to Solomon’s garden. But the hares 
still managed to get through somehow, and the phea- 
sants flew over. Then there appeared a number of men 
in the wood, with loads of posts, and rails, and pali- 
sadoes; and all the fence at the end of Solomon’s garden 
was flanked inside the wood with a lofty paling, so close 
as effectually to preclude the passing through of hares 
and the flying over of pheasants, because of the thick 
overhanging boughs of the trees. But what of that? 
hares can run round, and pheasants also can fly round 
when it suits them; and so hares and pheasants still 
came into Solomon's garden as fast as ever. 

To prevent this, Solomon’s neighbours on each side 
were applied to, to let their fences be made impervious 
to game; but as they were no tenants of Gog or Magog, 
whose game had also devoured their grass and garden- 
stuff, and as Solomon was very popular, and very liberal 
in gifts of this very game, they flatly refused. 

Imagine, again, the indignation of Gog and all the 
game-preserving squirearchy! Here was a contuma- 
cious and rebellious village! The gentry—the old and 
hereditary gentry—defied, insulted, and set at nought, 
and all at the instigation of a turbulent shoemaker. 
Was this to be tolerated? Were the natural gentry to 
be thus used, who had done so much for the neighbour- 
hood? Done what? asked the villagers. Had they 
lived in the village? spent their money in the village? 
educated the children of the village? visited the sick, 
relieved the poor, taught the ignorant? No; there was 
no school, no church even, or clergyman. They were 
left to the Methodists and the field-preaching of the 
Ranters. The colliery was worked by strangers, the 
colliers were themselves the Sunday-school teachers and 
the popular preachers.. What had Gog, and Magog, 
and the natural gentry done? Oh! they had not been 
idle. They had levied poor-rates, and church-rates, and 
highway-rates, or had enforced their payment, while the 
poor were oftener insulted than relieved ; church there 
was none; and the roads were infamous. Game they 
had plentifully raised, and poachers they had vigilantly 
prosecuted. Such, said these turbulent, unthankful 
villagers, were the benefits of such gentry. 

Well, all this ingratitude of a people who could not 
see who were their benefactors, was to be punished. 
The publican, at whose house the men of the hamlet 
met and debated these matters, and himself took a pro- 
minent part in them, was informed of for adulterating 
his ale with tobacco and cocculus indicus. A man 
swore at the county hall that he had gone into the 
brewhouse, and found such things in a little bag in the 
copper. Was there any denying that, for the man pro- 
duced the bag? The publican didn’t deny it; but said, 
if the bag ever was in his copper, the informer himself 
put itin. He called a score of the most thirsty colliers 
of the place, and the blacksmith, to say whether they 
ever found anything injurious in his ale. They said no; 
and none could be better judges, for they drank it 
every day. But Gog and the other dignitaries said 
there was no withstanding the evidence; a bag was a 
big, tob was tobacco, a copper a copper; and when 
tuis bag and this tobacco were actually found in that 
copper, why, what was to be said? And this Gog put 
with a very solemn air, and all the justices shook their 
heads as solemnly, and said, “Oh! nothing could be 
said; it was too plain for anything.” And so the man 
was fined, and his licence taken away ; and the conse- 
— was that a worse house was left, and worse ale 
was dru 








Next came an indictment of the high road. It was | 
bad enough, to be sure; but the hardship was, that by | 


the wise Acts of Parliament of this country, that road 
had five toll-bars upon it in ten miles, and yet the 
trustees who received these tolls did nothing towards 
mending the roads. <A treble expense now fell on the 
village, for Gog would have the work most effectually 
done. Carts on carts came, laden with stone, reacy 
broken, lest the breaking might give a job to a poor 


Kimberleyan. Every one had to pay a most crushing | 
The farmers and everybody grumbled, but it was | 


rate. 
whispered about that it was all along of Solomon 
Godber, who offended the gentry, and lost the village 
their favour. Why did not they get rid of such a pes- 
tilent fellow out of the parish? 


And this argument took effect. Half the village, | 
and all the farmers, who smarted under the heavy high. | 


way rates, grew quite furious against Solomon; and 
many who at first had laughed and talked most loudly 
about his “ serving out the squire so capitally,” as they 


called it, were now as bitter as aloes against him. The | 
place was divided ; there was civil war; and Gog and | 


Magog had now their triumph. But it was brief. Old 


Solomen did not care a pin for what any one thought | 


or said about him, or did towards him. He had his | 


work-bench up at his chamber window, and there he | 


thumped away at his work, and even sung some solemn | 


old religious tunes; and as sure as a hare, or pheasant, 


or rabbit, during the season, came into his garden, it | 


was knocked over. It was hopeless., There was but 
one means of getting rid of the nuisance—that is, of 
Solomon-—and it was tried. A stranger was employed 
to offer him a sum of money for his house and garden 
that, it was thought, would be irresistible. It was, 
indeed, ten times what Solomon had paid for them ; it 
would have made him a gentleman; but Solomon saw 


through the scheme, cast out the tempter with a blow | 
on his lapstone that almost split it, and refused, vowing | 


to live and die on that spot, and to shoot game, and 
eat game, and sell game, as long as he could lift his 
gun. And he kept his word. He outlived both Gog 
and Magog, who were twenty years younger than him- 


self; but he did not the less cease to.sow parsley, and | 








clover, and turnips, in his garden, to lure hares, and to | 
scatter corn for pheasants ; for he said he did it because | 


he had vowed it, and for an example. 


There requires one word yet to do Solomon Godber | 


full justice. 


There may be readers who will think that | 


he was vindictive; there were those on the spot who | 
thought so. When Gog died, and died suddenly of | 
apoplexy, many of Solomon’s neighbours hurried in to | 
congratulate him, and to triumph over the fallen | 


enemy. 

“Tt is the manifest hand of God !” said they. 

“Then to God leave him,” replied Solomon, “ and 
may he deal mercifully with him, for maybe he knew 
no better. He was badly educated.” 

“ What, at college ?” asked the publican. 

“At the college and elsewhere,” rejoined Solomon. 
“Could a man be worse taught than that hares and 
haan and such vermin, are of more value than 

uman creatures? Could any ignorance be denser than 


to believe that life has no better pleasures than shoot- 
ing brutes, and being brutes to poor men? Ay, believe 


me, the gentry want very much enlightening ; maybe 
they'll know better by-and-by ; in the mean time, let 
us try to enlighten ourselves. And don’t go away, 
neighbours, and imagine that I hated Gog; no, I only 
hated his principles, his ignorance, and his tyranny.” 
Sotomon lived a zealous sort of independent Primi- 
tive Methodist, and built a chapel, in which he made 
an old fellow-soldier at once preacher and schoolmaster ; 


and left all he had at his wife’s death to maintain it; | 
“For,” said he, “as we see the ignorance of such men | 


as Gog and Magog, let us take care not to be like them.” | 
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A VISIT TO THE MORAVIAN BROTHERS. 


Abridged from the French of Edouard Ordinaire. 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


..... . .. Inarriving at Hernhutt, we were 
completely disappointed, as, instead of the unitary 
habitation which we had hoped to see, we found a little 
civilized town, parcelled out like all others. In accord- 
! ance with an opinion very generally accreditcd at 
present, we supposed that the Moravians lived under 
the system of community. This error had been rooted 
in us from a recent perusal of a romance which M. Vic- 
| tor Ducange has given forth as a faithful portrait of 

Moravian customs. The novelist assures us that he 
had seen with his own eyes all the details which he had 
| given; and after having read the long preface of Zhe 
Lutheran, or the Moravian Family—a preface, po- 
litical, historical, philosophic and social—we took as 
serious that whiclr is, like the rest of the book, nothing 
but a pure fiction, although its author has presented it 
as a veritable truth. As it is an amplification cf vulgar 
errors, which it has itself since contributed to spread, 
we believe it our duty to stay with ita moment. M. 
Ducange teaches us then that the Moravians live in the 
most perfect community. 

“ Hach brother,” says he, “ is obliged to have a trade 
or some art, this calling or that art should be lucrative, 
and all the benefits which are gained by it are thrown 
in — belong to the mass, and are equally re- 
| parted.” 

They have always, according to M. Ducange, a master 
and a mistress, charged, the one with the adminietration 
of the community, the other with the domestic economy, 
the laundries, the infirmaries, the kitchens, and such 
| like eteeteras. They have built themselves a house as 
| large as to be sufficient to lodge all the community: 
| the plan of this edifice is found even at the commence- 
| ment of the work. * * * The author gives his 
| plan, with the most formal affirmations, as that of a 
| Moravian community in particular, and of all of them 
ingeneral. He proceeds then regularly to the mystifi- 
| cation of the reader, as he engages him to accompany 
| him quickly to dwell in this mansion, which he makes 
| the abode of wisdom, and also of goodness. If you 
| would become wise and happy, become Moravian. 
| Such is, in two words, the recipe proposed by Victor 
Ducange for the social malady. 

In his Eldorado, he expatiates upon and applies 
community to nearly all the branches of activity. “ The 
| children are brought up together as if they belonged 
to the same father, the mothers suckle them, as they 
say, in common, and they preside all together over 
their physical and moral education, under the inspec- 
tion of twelve brethren, chosen among their husbands. 
They have no priests; each old man in his turn fulfils 
this duty, by reading each day the dominical lesson, and 
by preaching upon festival days upon a point of prac- 
tical morality. The Moravians are deists.” 

That all this was but asad pleasantry, we compre- 
hended very quickly upon entering into Hernhutt. At 
first it was necessary to seek for board and lodgings, 
and we were as indifferently treated asin the auberge 
on the road, which is but ordinary justice upon the 
turnpike, but which differs a little from the sacred and 
generous hospitality which Ducange announces to his 
readers. We hastened then to see men and things, and 
to study them closely ; and it is from the conversations 
of many Moravian brethren, young and old, and of 
varied intelligence and position, that we have drawn 
up the following information. 

Their association, which is, as they understand it, a 
religious society, bears the name of “ Unity of Regene- 
rate Brethren” (Unitas Fratrum ; Erneute Briider- 


| 

| Unitdt). Its first founders were the disciples of John 
Huss, who settled there, the 1st of March 1457, thirty- 
seven years after the martyrdom of their master, whom 
the council of Constance doomed to the flames, as every 
one knows. Thus, the anniversary of that event is 
celebrated in all the families of the unity. John Huss 
is the true founder of the reformation; Luther, who 
afterwards received all the glory, executed simply only 
the plan of demolition which his predecessor had 
presented to the world. The unity of brethren is thus 
the most ancient reformed communion, and perhaps 
that which approaches the most to the primitive church. 
This is, at least, the pretension of those who com- 
pose it. 

These men are Christians, who wish to live in Jesus 
Christ, being, they say, the members of the same body 
of which Jesus is the head. It is a veritable Christ- 
ocracy which’they assume to have, a spiritual empire in 
which Christ alone governs. To arrive at this end, to 
submit themselves in every respect to the laws of the 
Gospel, they impose upon themselves while remaining 
faithful to the kings of the earth a particular social 
code. Thus, like the inhabitants of the cloisters, they 
hold to be very difficult—what almost all have accounted 
impossible—the becoming a true Christian in the midst 
of actual society ; and like them they betake themselves 
apart, and in this act logically. * * * 

Thus, in all times, the men who hold by a religious, 
philosophic, and social doctrine, have not recoiled before 
its practical consequences, but have been forced to 
establish for themselves a special material centre, for 
lodging and for clothing, according to their nature 
and their wants. The Moravians, then, are Christians, 
in practice, as in theory—a thing very rare in civilized 
societies! To be received among them, one must 
believe in the doctrine of the Master and of his 
aposiles, and observe his commandments ; nothing else. 
Never does religious dispute arise to divide them; they 
are Christians by sentiment, by faith, much more than 
by reason; they lay aside every question of detail, to 
hold by the fundamental truths of the sacred books. 
It is in vain that over this land of Germany 
science pursues the work of Luther, and demolishes 
more and more the religious edifice; their faith 
remains immovable: impavidum feriunt ruine. And 
it is this absence of discussion which maintains the 
fraternal bond which unites them, and which causes 
them to live in peace and in community of sentiment 
with the other Christians who may be of their com- 
munion. Thus have they well established the principle, 
that their design is not to form a separate sect, apart 
from other evangelical churches, but that every Christian, 
even the Catholic, may, without denying his belief, 
become a member of the unity. For this they require 
him, by verbal speech, or writing, to observe the statutes 
and the discipline, but he remains free to retire when it 
seems good. * * * Thus was formed the population 
of Hernhutt, which, descending from the ancient Mora- 
vian brethren, formed the nucleus around which were 
grouped the men of different worships and opinions. 
Consequently their religion is all practical, and not 
speculative and dogmatic, and their regulations appro- 
priately tend to favour its appliance. Admitting the 
verity and goodness of biblical precepts, they desire that 
they may be the rigorous guides of all the acts of their 
existence. We repeat it, that it is for this solely that 
the Moravian communes are established. 

Let us examine their constitution. We have said 
that the condition of their existence is the intimate 
union of wills. It is to maintain and reinforce this 
union that their synods are assembled. Each commune 
sends thither its Pre nelentern : they represent 
the entire unity, and act in its name. The members 
who compose them are :— 

First.—The brothers to whom the preceding syncd 
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had confided the government of the unity; who, after 
the duty of convoking the synod, place also their 
authority in its hands. 

Second.—The bishops and other dignitaries. 

Third.—The proprietors, or holders of the founda- 
tion of a commune, if they are members of the unity. 

Fourth.—The assistant (helfer), provincial or over- 
seer of all the communes of a province. 

Fifth.—The deputies chosen by these to represent 
them in the assembly. 

Sivth—The deputies of the communal adminis- 
tration. 

Seventh—Those of the servants of the communes 
and of the churches who are specially called there by 
the direction of the unity. 

The synod elects its president and council. The right 
of vote is equal for all; all may freely sustain their 
opinion verbally, or by writing. This deliberative 
assembly is thus not only open to the most influential 
proprietors; it receives besides the most special and 
capacitated persons. Its divers sessions are customarily 
separated by an interval of from seven to twelve years. 
Since the foundation of Hernhutt, and the renewal of 
the unity, it has been eight; the last was convoked 
in 1825. , 

By an exception, perhaps unique of its kind, the 
majority is not always sovereign in this assembly ; some- 
times it is left to the decision of destiny. It is this 
which turns the balance in affairs of high importance, 
or when an established deficiency of certitude permits 
them not themselves to decide with a perfect knowledge 
on ihe matter, and for peremptory reasons. This 


method is perhaps not the worst, because, when our 
reason hesitates between two sides, or it finds equal in- 
conveniences, chance may, as well as our will, lead us 


to the better. But if the Moravians consult the lot, it 
is because they humbly know their insufficiency, espe- 
cially in that which concerns Divine things. They say 
that “their thoughts are not always the thoughts of 
God, nor their means his means.” An artless, simple 
faith persuades them that Jesus Christ will enlighten 
and direct his Church. Besides, it is not without incon- 
venience, according to themselves, that the majority 
conducts itself under every circumstance, and they wish 
to prevent the vain babble to which every assembly is 
subject. And then, the first apostles, who could not 
have done wrong, had they not demanded by lot the 
election of St. Matthew? The lot, was it not also con- 
sulted in 1466-7 at the Lhota synod, by the brothers of 
Bohemia, for a new election of brothers and of elders ? 

In the interval of the sessions, the administration 
devolves upon a college chosen by the synod, and con- 
firmed by lot. It is under the name of the Directory of 
the Unity, or Conference of Ancients—a little ministry, 
divided into three departments, of instruction and 
worship, of interior business, and of foreign affairs. 
Correspondence is active between it and the communes ; 
and as the means of bringing into connexion ell the 
brethren among themselves, and with it,.it publishes 
every year an account of its administration, and a 
monthly journal. Each one here seeks with devotion 
the news of the unity, and the names of the brothers 
recently admitted. Ifa member of the conference dies 
or retires, in the interval of the synods, it is himself 
who names his successor, for election. 

Such are the bases of the constitution which joins 
in one same body these elements of the Moravian 
Society, spread over nearly all the inhabited earth. 
How are these elements or communes organised and 
administered ? 

The inhabitants of each are classed in series or choirs, 
after their state, their sex, their age. ‘Thus there are 
choirs of married people, of widows and widowers, of 
celibatary men and women, of boys and girls, and of 
youths and maidens. This arrangement is intended to 





render more present to the various estates of human life 
the duties which religion impresses upon them, and to 
facilitate their performance. It is arranged thus that 
the servants or pastors of the commune may bestow the 
most scrupulous attention upon the care of their sou's, 
and that they may give to each the counsels and the 
sermons-which its position calls for. Each choir has its 
chief, who is an elder, who watches over its interests, 
and over the observance of its rules. 

In the less important communes there is the house of 
brothers and that of unmarried sisters, sometimes of 
widows and of widowers. There are common habita- 
tions for the members of those choirs who have not, in 
their own right, either family or house. The table 
there is in common, as in a boarding house; the work 
of each covers the expenses ; and the direction of every- 
thing belongs to the chiefs of the choirs. Such is the 
only portion of community which we have been able to 
discover in the constitution of the Moravians ; it is, as 
we can see, a little exception, but has sufficed, without 
doubt, to make it believed that all was in common 
among them. But when we comprehend this rightly, 
the inhabitants of these houses keep the products of 
their industry, their expenses being paid; and their 
community consists in assembling under the same roof 
to sleep, to eat, and to pray. * * * 

The brother, who is in the position for having a wife, 
begins by obtaining the advice of the elders. This is the 
custom to which each conforms. Afterwards he makes 
his choice himself, or by the recommendation of the 
elders ; and the directress of the choir, if the parents 
consent, is employed to make known his request to the 
young girl. The affianced are united according to the 
laws human and Divine. 

This is transacted in nearly the same way as every- 
where else, with the difference that, instead of seek- 
ing for suitableness of fortune, they endeavour after 
suitableness of character. It is imagined generally that 
the young brothers are always obliged to marry, accord- 
ing to the desire of the elders, and to women even 
whom they have not seen. This rarely happens. We 
know one example; it was of a young German, who 
was sent to an Englishwoman; and never, they say, did 
amarriage succeed better. However, it is true that they 
forward European women to the inhabitants of remote 
Moravian colonies; but this is far better than that they 
should want them. 

The severity of their manners is excessive. Love, 
among them, is always reduced to its most simple ex- 
pression in marriage; and those who permit themselves 
any amorous recreations, are precluded from their com- 
mune, and seek in vain to penetrate into another. The 
Moravians will hear no raillery on this point ; and they 
dismiss also those charitable souls who favour the 
meeting of others, and even those who innocently pro- 
mote marriage, without the valid power of authority. 

Disorders of this nature are rare, and everything 
tends to prevent them. From their infancy they are 
used to this kind of life; they fashion them to the 
Christian yoke under which they ought to pursue their 
career; and those whose nature bears it help those 
whose would not, because occasion fails. In our state of 
society men are born Christians, but how few live in it 
as Christians ! Those even who preserve for the Christian 
doctrine a theoretic fidelity, turn it into derision by the 
practice of their lives. And it is not a thing desired 
by the social circumference which environs us, and 
which has never been organized Christianly, in the 
rigorous acceptation of the word. If it took the fancy 
of the thirty-four millions of the French to renounce 
Satan, in his pomps and in his works, and to be faithful 
to the words of their baptism, the most terrible of 
revolutions would inevitably follow from this con- 
version, because it would put aside the working multi- 
tude, industry being reduced to the satisfaction of the 
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wants of strict necessity, and those of luxury being 
| repressed. It would put out of the way even the Mora- 
vians themselves, if Germany and the other European 
countries imitated France; because, if their religious 
principles should keep them from using things of 
| Juxury, it should not permit them their fabrication, or 
| these brave Christians, like the inhabitants of Salente, 
| would thus send corruption to their neighbours. In 
| the house of the brothers, and in that of the sisters, we 
| have seen articles of jewellery, of fashion, and other 
| things, which could not have been worn at Hernhutt, or 
| in any family of the unity. To repress among the 
women the taste for appearance, and to restrain them 
from the government of fashion, they place upon their 
| heads the uniformity of a cap without grace, and of a 
| bonnet small and homely. The ribbon which is ap- 
| pointed is red for the girls, blue for the married women, 
and white for the widows. We conceive that a like 
| association cannot exist but partially, and as an excep- 
| tion, in the midst of general society: and the Mora- 
vians, who have numerous missionaries iu all countries, 
| cannot desire that they should have universal success, 
because, what would then become of their industry? 
Here necessity, more strong than their principles, has 
placed them in contradiction with themselves, because 
| it would that all the world should live. Among them- 
selves, in fact, each lives, according to the ordinary 
acceptation and restriction of the word, because each 
labours; and he who fails, or whom misfortune has 
| placed in want, is supported by his brethren. They 
| have even a poor-fund for those whom age or disease 
| have rendered incapable of labour. 
| That they may be faithful to their religious principles 
| and morals, they avoid all occasion of sin; they pro- 
| seribe all balls, spectacles, or assemblies, which bring 
| together the two sexes. They are born and they die at 
Hernhutt, without understanding the music of the waltz, 
pleasures which we find in the meanest village of Ger- 
| many. But, on the other hand, they there learn the 
| simplicity and calmness of family life; they receive 
|| there the lessons and example of complete probity. 
Under this aspect, all the world renders justice to the 
Moravians, even with regard to their commercial affairs, 
in which they are never deceptious. 

They bestow great care upon the education of their 
children. Each commune has schools for the two sexes, 
where children receive, up to the age of thirteen or 
| fourteen years, a complete primary education, and some 
elements of Latin. Instead of this last, the girls acquire 
needle-work. The pastor overlooks the school, and 
| directs the religious instruction. They have also board- 
ing-houses, where are moreover received the children of 
missionaries and other functionaries who cannot bring 
| them up themselves. The reputation of these esta- 
blishments being well known, many parents who are 
strangers send their children there. The boys destined 
to a scientific career are placed at Niesky, in Upper 
Lusatia, in the college of thé unity, where they meet 
with the requisite knowledge to commence their univer- 
sity studies in law, medicine, ete. Those who would 
devote themselves to theology, go to the seminary of 
the unity, which is at Gnadenfeld, in Upper Silesia. We 
shall speak more, further on, concerning the clergy, and 
| the spiritual organization of the Moravian Church. In 
| these establishments the rich pay, and the poor are sup- 
| ported by voluntary gifts, 
| We have seen that the whole unity is governed by 

the synod, and the council of elders. Each commune 
has an analogous organization; they have also each 
| their college, or conference. The elders who compose 
| it are appointed for the government of the commune 
; generally, and for that of each of its choirs specially. 

The communal assistant presides in it by right; he 
|| Yepresents the general interests of his place. The 
| pastors and chiefs of the choirs are admitted to it, to 





sustain, the one the interests of religion, in its worship 
and instruction, and the others those of their group, and 
of the assemblies of which they form part. The 
inspectors of educational establishments, and the heads 
of various administrations, have also there a deliberative 
voice. This council also bears the name of the Com- 
munal Direction, because its authority extends over the 
other conferences, whose procedure it overlooks. In 
the little populated families, one single individual is 
often charged with many functions; but all those which 
give entry into the council are conferred by the synod, 
or the administration of the unity. 

To finish with the Moravian authorities, we shall 
speak of the college of superintendence; its functions 
were in part those of the Roman censors; thus, all 
which concerns manners, behaviour, good faith, in the 
relations of the brethren among themselves, is under its 
care. It insures order and police, the strict execu- 
tion of the laws of the country, the regulations of the 
community, and the decisions of the council of elders, 
In its councils we find the greater part of the members 
who hold the other functions. But as the mass of 
citizens are most vividly interested in public order, a 
certain number chosen by them are sent to the college 
of superintendence. Lastly, purely temporal matters 
are directed by the municipal council, which unites the 
members of the two councils of which we have spoken, 
and besides some others chosen by the inhabitants, 

The impressions which we have received at Hernhutt 
and elsewhere, have led us to believe that the laws of 
the unity are well observed by those simple men. * * * 
However, there are exceptions to every rule, and they 
have proved it soe there. Misconduct, and excitement 
to debauch and libertinism, are faults sought out and 
punished by the communal discipline, a judicature 
which has its hierarchy and means of repression; these 
means consisting of warnings, remonstrances, and 
punishments. The ministers of this judicature are 
generally the companions of the culpable, who exhort 
them with good feeling; perhaps an elder, but finally 
the council of superintendence. ‘The punishments 
which are used are, exclusion from Divine service, and 
from the holy table for a time, which the judges render 
more or less in duration according to the weight of the 
crime and the repentance of the sinner. When reme- 
dies thus benign are without effect upon the confirmedly 
diseased, they have recourse to more determined means, 
They cut off from the living body of the unity its 
gangrened members, at least when they do not detach 
themselves. But such is, according to the Moravians, 
the extent of social misery, that even after this last 
extremity the fold may be again opened to the wander- 
ing sheep, when the shepherds recognise a sincere 
spirit for restoration, and a complete change. The 
infraction of the laws of the country are followed up 
by the tribunals. 

In the name of the Gospel, of reason, and of necessity, 
the Moravians have for their laws, and those who main- 
tain them, a perfect submission, and their particular 
customs are not in opposition to them. Not the less 
do they easily comprehend that their societies could 
not exist and act, in all their purity, without a conces- 
sion to government, because it is that which permits 
them to establish themselves in the family of the order, 
and in the particular discipline of their Church, as also 
its liturgy and its usages; to name themselves their 
governors and preachers; to build the houses of reunion 
which they require; and, in fine, to free them from the 
jurisdiction of the consistories which their organization 
renders unnecessary. All their communes in the old 
and in the new world have been sanctioned in this 
manner, and each celebrates the anniversary of its 
foundation. 

Governments favour their establishment ; some even 
exempt them from military service. Napoleon, who 
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began to make such a great consumption of men, con- 
tinued to them this favour, but Prussia has concluded 
to suppress it. They preserve it, however, in Saxony, 
and most portions of the Germanic states. 

We have seen that this little society, for maintaining 
itself in perfect unity in doctrine and in conduct, has 
been led by reason or by instinct to a commencement 
of the serial order, and to the union of its elements, 
through the powerful bond of a hierarchy. This hier- 
archy is remarkable, moreover, in the bosom of a 
Protestantism which desires it not. Its results are 
remarkable, as, notwithstanding its imperfections, it 
has been able to maintain intact the unity of the 
brethren, since the time of their master, John Huss, 
exempting them from those variations of opinion which 
are wont to diminish sects, under the name of free will. 
Its clergy are personally divided into deacons, preachers, 
and bishops. The powers of these are retraced to 1467, 
having been transmitted from the ancient Church 
of Bohemia to the new by an uninterrupted course of 
ordinations. The bishops are taken from among the 
pastors, and elected by the synods, or in its absence, 
when the case requires, by the conference of the elders. 
Their duty is to conserve religious tradition, and to 
invest the pastors and the deacons with their ecclesias- 
tical functions. The pastors are placed over the 
religious direction of a commune, or sent upon missions 
among the pagans, and the deacons assist the pastors in 
their functions, and administer even the sacraments 
whenever they have received the necessary authority. 
Both are subordinate to the synod and the conference. 
The Augsburg confession did not preserve the episco- 
pacy, notwithstanding which the countries in which it 
appeared established it because it was not contradictory 
to its principles. This was done in Denmark and 
Sweden, although Germany did not adopt it. 

The Moravian Church has some resemblance to that 


of Rome, through its hierarchy, and it is otherwise 


related to it by some practices of its worship. ‘Thus its 
believers meet in the temple nearly every day, and 
communicate many times in the year. Thus the pastors 
and chiefs of choirs are nearly confessors, they have the 
sustenance of their faith, the confidance of their sins. 
But in other relations it is akin to Lutheran Protest- 
antism. Nothing is more naked than their temple, if 
they can thus call four white walls, furnished with a 
square of benches, and a little table above the aisle. 
It would be a crime among them to call upon, through 
the least image, through any material emblem whatso- 
ever, that Divine power which manifests itself every- 
where through the marvellous luxury of creation. Cer- 
tainly the magnificence of Catholicism is contradictory 
and illogical, in a religion which preaches poverty, 
humility, and suffering, and which exalts the senses 
which it would put to sleep; but does it not gain by 
being illogical, if in discarding its principles it 
approaches truth ? : 

The bishops the most renowned among the Mora- 
vians, are Spangenberg and Count Zinzendorf. This 
last was impassioned in favour of these religionists, 
when they were persecuted and chased from Bohemia and 
Moravia. He offered them an asylum in the territory 
of thesignory of Berthelsdorf. On the 17th of June, 1722, 
the first stone of the first house was laid, and the first 
tree was hewed by its carpenter. The memory of this 
event is dear to the inhabitants of this at present flourish- 
ing colony ; they have shown us, in the middle of a little 
walk, planted with trees, a monumental stone which 
consecrates it. The site of Hernhutt is charming in 
simplicity, and peculiarly adapted to serve as the 
retreat of tranquil piety. The houses are built on the 
sunny declivity of the mountain of Hutt, which has 
given its name to the capital of the unity. The town 
has 1,200 inhabitants; it is twenty-one leagues from 
Dresden, in*the middle of Upper Lusatia, between 





Lébau and Zittau. The summit of the mountain is | 
crowned by a beautiful terrace, from which the country | 
around is seen; before arriving at the place, we find a 
field surmounted by hedges ; it is the Field of God, the | 
cemetery. The tombs are arranged in order, and | 
surmounted by stones exactly alike; they tell the | 
visitors the name of the defunct, the dates of birth and of | 
death, and nothing more. hree tombs in white marble 
arise, however, in the midst of this funereal equality ; 
the founder of Hernhutt and the members of his 
family have well merited them; they are placed in the 
midst of a wide alley which separates the cemetery into 
two parts. One side of the cemetery is for the men, 
the other is reserved for the women. Separated in the 
temple, separated in all the details of life, death even 
does not unite their bones. An avenue of beautiful 
trees unites Hernhutt to the village of Berthelsdorf; its 
ancient manor-house is inhabited by the conference of 
elders; the synods hold there their sessions. One of 
the most venerable of the conference desired to receive 
us there, and answer our inquiries. * * * 

Besides the communes occupied by the brethren, 
and where only they have the right of fixing them- 
selves, there are in such towns as Stockholm, Mos- 
cow, London, some Moravian families, who maintain 
relations with their central administration, and who 
unite among themselves to pray and refresh their 
faith.h Among the members of this religious asso- 
ciation, there is much corporative spirit; they know 
their number, and the journal makes known to 
them the names of the brethren newly received. In 
Europe they have at least nearly 14,000, divided into 
thirty-five different families, of which more than three- 
fourths are in entirely Moravian communes. The 
greatest number of these are in Germany; the others 
are found in England, in Holland, in Denmark, in 
Sweden, and in Russia. The least removed from Paris 
is at Zeist near Utrecht. In the other continents their 
population amounts to 10,000, without counting the 
aborigines of savage countries whom their missionarics 
have converted to Christianity. It possesses a quaran- 
tine of different families situated in the two Americas, 
and in the English, Danish, and Dutch colonies of Asia 
and Africa. Their most important mission is in Green- 
land, in the country of icebergs, which bears the name 
of New Hernhutt. They also possess in this country 
two or three other establishments. The Moravians owe 
ina great part their prosperity to the incredible activity 
of Zinzendorf. * * He was made for being the chief of 
a sect or party. * * Nature had destined him to 
impassion, to organize, and to put in order. As a child, 
his vocation had been fixed to establish among his 
comrades the Order of the Mustard-seed, a mysterious 
association of which the design is unknown to us, 
although probably it was one of extreme pietism. It 
was in vain that his uncle and tutor sent him to the 
university of Wittenberg, to hear the lessons of the 
enemies of his opinions; he preserved them untouched, 
and his pen fought for them. The elector of Saxony, of 
whom his father, long since dead, had been minister, 
called him to him as a councillor of state; but his 
attraction was not there, and he soon quitted the court 
to become the champion and chief of the Moravians, 
whom some years previously he had received and sup- 
ported. Ever after, his life was a battle and a travel ; 
he not only passed through Europe for the propagation 
of his church, but went to the United States, to Green- 
land, to the Isles of St. Croix and St. Thomas, and to 
the East Indies. In the midst of all this, he wrote 
without ceasing, sometimes to answer his numerous 
adversaries, and sometimes to publish books of piety. 
He has written more than a hundred volumes! The 
Elector of Saxony decreed him for some while the 
honour of exile. Hedied at Hernbutt in 1760; he was 
born at Dresden, sixty years previously. This man, we 
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_ believe, notwithstanding some contradictory assertions, 
was always one of good faith; he sought the perfec- 
tion and welfare of his fellow creatures; he merits 
then their veneration, and those above others should 
| render him homage who intend the same end, although 
by different means. , 

Perhaps it will not have been without interesf, and 
some utility, that we have placed here in relief the 
good germs which in the Moravian affiliation maintain 
order, calm, and a surety of material welfare, and also 
| the inferior elements which prevent its spreading and 
|| generalizing itself in the world. But without making 
| this article too long, we think that this simple develop- 
| ment of facts and ideas will be sufficient to make it 
understood that although there is among the Mora- 
| vians a happy excitement of corporative spirit and 
| religious sentiment, their system ‘is far from being a 
|| system of perfect community. 


—@— 


DR. LOUIS SPOHR. 


Ix no spirit of vapouring self-praise, but of honest 
| congratulation, may we remind the reader that what- 
| ever be our country’s faults in musical taste, or slack- 
| ness of artistic cultivation, England has successively 
been able to secure and reward the best exertions of 
such musicians as Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Weber. 
| More recently, the noble public of our common people 
| has shown itself rich enough in enlightenment, associa- 
| tion, and the means of remunerating genius and: talent 
| of the first order, to tempt to its great meetings Men- 
| delssohn and Spohr: and this, not as almsgivers, but as 
| guests, giving and receiving honour. 
It becomes us, then,—taking advantage of Dr. Spohr’s 
| presence among us,—to offer our mite of record and 
welcome to a distinguished man. With regard to his 
| life there is not very much to tell;—happy and rare 
circumstance in an art whose exhibiting Professors are, 
| possibly, more subject to fevers, vicissitudes,—to excite- 
ment in youth and vapidity in age, than any other class 
of persons, devoted to imaginative pursuits and plea- 
| sures! Our guest was born, some sixty-four years since, 
| at Saesen, in Brunswick; the son of a physician. He 
| early showed signs of musical genius; a violin was put 
| into his hands, and he was placed under one Maucourt, 
who will be best remembered as his master. By the 
| time that he was twelve years old, he was fit to playa 
Concerto at a Court, whose Duke knew what good violin 
playing was. Before he was fifteen, his particular vein 
in composition had developed itself. The fine Quartett, 
| op. 4,—which was performed by the Beethoven Society 
' the other day, in his presence,—was written, we heard 
him say himself (smiling pleasantly the while), when he 
| was fourteen. When he was sixteen, he was placed 
| under-Franz Eck ; and two years later, having been 
pensioned by The Duke, he accompanied his master into 
Russia, where he stayed for a year and a half. Sub- 
sequently, Spohr received musical appointments at 
Gotha; at the theatre An der Wien, Vienna; at the 
_ Frankfort theatre; and more than twenty years ago, 
came finally to an anchor at Hesse Cassel: whence many 
of his best works have proceeded ; and where most of the 
German viclin players have, at one period or other, been 
his pupils. Dr. Spohr has been twice married. His 
first wife, Friulein Scheidler, was the best harpist in 
Germany; and the finish of their duett performances 
is spoken of in all musical chronicles as something re- 
markable. The present Madame Spohr is alive. 
When we have said that our guest possesses that 
tranquil, serene, and equable spirit, which prevents its 
| Owner from “inviting storms,” and pilots him safely 
| and speedily through such as are inevitable ;—and have 





pointed to his life in the pleasant town of Cassel as an 
enviable example of cheerful leisure, spent in ease and 
pastime, alternated with steady work and pleasant 
journeyings from time to time, to reap honours as its 
fruit,—when we have recorded, that after having been 
for some quarter of a century considered not only as the 
first German violin master, but also as one of the first 
German violin players,—Dr. Spohr has naturally and 
gracefully retired from public exhibition, leaving the 
arena to younger, not worthier men,—the story of his 
life is told ; and we have but to speak of his works. 

Though to us there are few things more distasteful 
than unmixed eulogy; and praise loses its value when 
unaccompanied by signs of power to distinguish,—there 
are “times and occasions,” as Sir Charles Grandison 
had it, when the duty of a writer is but to dwell on 
that which merits admiration: the present is one. We 
meet Dr. Spohr in every aspect which a musical com- 
poser can take. In all he has shown himself meritorious 
and successful ; in all, individual. Among his Oratorios, 
“The Last Judgment” is our favourite, for the sake of 
the quartett and chorus which closes the first part ; and 
the grand scene of “Babylon,” with the impressive 
funeral strain, “ Blest are the departed,” in the second. 
The instrumental introduction to the latter, also, de- 
serves notice, asrichly scored, and full of graceful melody. 
Among Dr. Spohr’s operas “Jessonda” deserves to be 
rated the highest as a whole ; though the gloom of the 
story, founded on “La Veuve de Malabar,’ —a heavy 
and sentimental French tragedy by M. Lemierre,—has 
imparted a certain monotony to the music. But we 
do not forget the charming ¢rio for female voices in 
“Zemire und Azor;” nor the impressive burial chant 
in “ Pietro von Abano;” nor the many magnificent airs 
in “Faust ;’ some of which have been recently revived 
in our recollection by the glorious singing and saying 
of Herr Pischek. In all, the orchestral portion is 
richly ingenious, and admirably finished. The mention 
of this brings us to this Master's exclusively instru- 
mental music; beginning with his Symphonies. Here, 
again, there is much to admire, apart from the general 
praise due to one who is so sure and masterly in his 
orchestral effects. The slow movement, schero and 
Jinale, of the Symphony in D minor; the finale to 
the Symphony in'C minor; the first allegro, and the 
March in that picturesque Symphony, “'The Power of 
Sound,” are all as good as they are peculiar. And even 
in Dr. Spohr’s works where our sympathies are more at 
fault, let us insist that the seal of individuality which 
distinguishes the originator from the copyist, is never 
missing. In all, there is shown the self-respect of a 
true artist: care, learning, and high finish. 

No classical writer for the violin (distinguishing 
Rode, Viotti, Mayseder, and De Beriot, as brilliant ; 
which means something less, and something more, than 
classical) has contributed so much admirable and in- 
teresting music for his instrument, as Dr. Spohr. His 
Concertos will long be in request, not merely for the 
grace and solidity of their solo parts, but for the rich- 
ness of the orchestral tissue. His duetts are incom- 
parable. We rate these as the highest of his works, 
since no one has approached their composer, in whose 
hands the two instruments become almost a quartett— 
so rich and full are their effects and combinations. There 
have been painters of gallery pictures, the fame of which 
has been disputed, who, when restricting themselves 
within the smaller range of cabinet art, rise to unques- 
tioned perfection. Scale does not constitute excellence. 
One of Shakespeare’s Sonnets is greater than a “ wilder- 
ness” of epics by ..... Let every groaning reader 
fill the blank for himself! Our singling out, therefore, 
of these less obtrusive works, must not be thought as 
disparagement to the Master or his essays on a more 
extensive scale. We shall only further dwell with grati- 
tude on the ingenuity, delicacy, and rich harmonies of 
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his quartetts, single and double, the delight of all play- 
ers on stringed instruments, who find in them that 
exquisite acquaintance with what is possible and what 
is agreeable, which a theoretical study of any instrument 
will hardly produce. Thus, while his violin music is his 
best, Dr. Spohr is least eminent when he writes for the 
pianoforte. Need we say more? Yes, one word. We 
believe that certain selected works of our guest have 
permanent life in them; and are good for a future, as 
well as for the present generation. May their list 
still be lengthened ! 


ents 


SUMMER SONNETS. 
BY PETER PAUL PALETTE. 


Hor, glowing summer !—’neath the shade of trees 
Arching o’erhead, a whispering canopy ; 

By cool and trickling rills, that saunter by 

As though they loved to journey at their ease ; 
Near headlong torrents, leaping from the skies, 
Where the fresh wind abides perpetually ; 

*Mid elder-blooms, and hedge-side rosery, 
Foxgloves, and ferns, and leafy companies ; 

At foot of some green bank, the new-mown hay 
With heapéd fragrance pillowing thy head ; 
—Haunts where thou lov’st to lie—with tresses given 
Loose to the fingering breeze; thy bosom’s play 
Seen through the gauzy kerchief overlaid ; 

Thy half-shut eyes just peeping at the heaven. 


Crown thee with roses and forget-me-not ; 

And on the green marge of some lucent pool, 
That beds thy semblance in its waters cool, 
Couch thee; thick boughs shall roof the pleasant spot, 
Whisp’ring and low, and bending o’er ; and not 
A solitary gleam of fervid sun 

Shall find thee on thy soft and mossy throne, 
Lapped in delicious shadiness thy lot. 

In shadiness, and flowers, and herbage deep, 
Stretch thy fair limbs, half buried in the green, 
Thy blue eyes close for slumbering tranquilly ;— 
Luxurious thy bed, gentle thy sleep ; 

And like a thing forgotten or unseen, 

The fiery day shall wheel unheeded by. 


How sweet the ramble on a summer's eve ! 

When daylight lives till near the “ witching hour ;” 
When setting suns magnificently pour 

Their flooded gold o'er earth and sky, and leave 
The sphery world in deep-dyed pomp, to give 

Our summer eves a matchless colouring : 

When gentle breezes are upon the wing, 

Bearing rich odours from the clover’s hive, 

From woodbines, roses, and the sweet-breathed hay, 
And many a bloom of blossoming beans and pease : 
When all is still, or hushing to repose ; 

Save lowing kine in green and dewy leas, 

Or throstle piping from some favourite spray, 

Or home-bound rustic singing as he goes. 


A long, delicious stroll, through pleasant meads 
Where sheep-bells tinkle, and the daisied green 
Bears a brown line which may not be unseen 

By wanderers seeking a sweet path that leads 

To verdant solitudes, where Quiet breeds 

Deep thought, and joy, and poésy divine ;— 

Or ramble by the brooklet’s ambery twine, 

And sheeted lake, that lovingly imbeds 

The gold and azure of the glowing sky ;— 
Through cotted lanes, enroof'd with pleasant green ; 
O'er flowery heaths and open downs to stray, 
Where gipsies camp, and black-eyed girls are seen 
Round the bright fire that crackles cheerily ; 
—Such stroll how sweet to close a summer's day! 





Summer ! the poet loves thee more than all :— 

Loves thy warm sun, and glorious, glowing skies ; _ 

Thy pomp of trees, and greenwood witcheries ;— 

Loves all the flowers that obey thy call, 

And bloom in hosts where’er thy footsteps fall, 

Paipting the wide earth with resplendent dyes ;— 

Loves thy bird-songs ; and those sweet melodies 

Thy wild brooks chaunt—as, fringed with grasses tall, 

Rank weeds, and glittering blooms, through meadows 
green, 

Dim woods, and loveliest spots of earth, they wind, 

Vocal the pebbles and grey rocks among. 

Thine every charm is dear to him, I ween; 

He loves thee better than do all mankind ; 

And would through all the year thy sunny reign prolong. 
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CONSOLATIONS. 
BY EDWARD YOUL. 


Governments cannot interfere with the seasons. The 


avarice of wealth and the exclusiveness of pride are | 


confined to the earth which they deform, and the 
planets are beyond their reach. If it were otherwise, 


the operative classes would be signing petitions and i 


convening meetings in support of their right to partici- 
pate in the blessing of the sunshine—in the healing of 
the south wind—in the splendour of the skies at night, 
when the stars shine through the darkness. Any one 
who considers how completely the minority—and prin- 
cipally the idle minority—have monopolized whatever 
they could lay their hands upon, on the earth’s surface, 


and beneath its surface, and in the depths of the ocean, | 
cannot for a moment doubt that inability alone has | 
prevented them from grasping at the constellations | 


also. 


the sun isas much mine as his lordship’s. He hasa 
gallery of pictures; he bas not a galaxy of stars. 


Nature does not recognise class-interests. The eclipse | 
of the moon is mine as well as the astronomer’s. A new | 


planet may “swim into his ken,” which I may never 


behold; but every planet is new, when I newly see | 
And, after all, the new planet is as old as the 


it. 
oldest. 
but I own the summer. 


I may have no property in summer-fruit, 


ornamental sheet of water; but you cannot hide the 


mountain with a brick wall, or encompass the ocean | 


with a palisade. 


The best things always seek the common good. They | 


ask not your affection alone—they demand the love of 
all men. 
sculptor. But not you alone. It will not be owned. 
The dull marble is yours, but the animation and beauty 
of the image—all that calls for admiration and exacts 
homage—all that the genius of the artist commuli- 
cated to the rude block — are mine as well as 
yours. 
for ever. Only the stones and mortar, the lead and 


timber, of that edifice are yours; the architecture, the | 
“ petrified music,” is mine—sings its song eternally in | 


my ears. 


So throughout Nature and throughout art. Admit 


me not to see your paintings: I shall bear them | 


away with me, if you do; I shall share with you the 
contents of your library, the glory of your landscape, 


the beauty of your flowers. Governmerit, aristocracy, | 
wealth—upon that which is best they cannot impos | 


restrictions. 











Owing to his inability to appropriate the heavens, i 


You may exclude me from | 
your pleasure ground, and deny me the sight of your | 


You own the chef d'euvre of an eminent | 


I carry them away with me; I possess them | 


| all other 
| as toave 
| destruct 
Down 
Tespectiy 
i sllawed 
| Every 
out the « 


share-lisi 
The c¢ 
and mus 
| over the 
panies, 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS siamenaiecine: oa INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
ROGRESS. 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with-equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work ror all, and we desire to work wits all.—Evs. 


Railway Rules proposed by Thomas Gray, the Founder of the 
Railway System.—In the course of last year, Mr. Howitt made 
a strong appeal through the press in behalf of the claims of 
Thomas Gray, one of the greatest benefactors, not only of his 
country, but of mankind, by his planning and zealous advo- 
eacy of the great railway system now in such immensely 
extended existence. He called upon the country to avoid the 
disgrace of neglecting any longer this remarkable man, who, 
while tens of thousands Lave been enriched by the property 
which his plans and exertions brought into existence, remained 
unbenefitted in the slightest degree by it. That neglect, shame- 
ful, most shameful as it is, still however continues. Thousands 
of lucrative appointments have been made on railroads to 
people without any particular claim. Thomas Gray, who has 
the greatest claim of any man living, or who ever will live, has 
been refused the very smallest appointment on any part of the 
system. While the country pensions every day men who have 
rendered at best some mere temporary service, Thomas Gray, 
who has given England the character of Founder of Railways, 
and promoted the comtort of every civilized person living, either 
by opportunity of improved travel or of speedier intelligence— 
who has created by his plans more property than any other 
thousand men—who has added the mighty power of steam loco- 
motion on dry land to all our other powers—-and set us still 
higher at the head of nations than we ever were before, ér could 
have been without this distinction—Thomas Gray still is a man 
neglected and unnoticed, walking about amid the wonders he 
has created in all the invisible and barren dignity of a creator— 
that is, a being who is unperceived and unthanked! There will 
come a time when this will have to be rectified, or to be bitterly 
repented of. In the mean time, this wonderful and most dis- 
interested man, who has achieved a victory for mankind worth 
a million of Waterloos, but who has received no dukedom, no 
Strathfieldsayes, no statue in city or on Park-gate—who has 
received not even a simple “ Thank you” for doubling the speed, 
the power, the wealth, and the intelligence of the whole world— 
who devised slides, turn-tables, and all manner of inventions 
now in use on railways, and took no care to secure a single one 
by patent—who, in a word, has done everything, and received 


| nothing—does not the less watch over the work of his creation, 


and care for the lives of those who travel in myriads by his 
means. Had Government in the beginning passed a general 
act empowering companies to make the lines of railway which 
he so admirably mapped out before a single rail was laid, it is 
calculated that it would have saved fifty millions of money! 
Had it adopted the Cardinal Rules to be observed on all Rail- 


| ways, how many lives and limbs would have been saved. He has 


just now forwarded to us these rules, in tlie following shape :— 


Every line of railway should be uniformly straight and level. 
Every rail should be convex, in order to diminish friction, 


| and thereby insure economy in the constant work on railways 
| in each direction throughout the year. 


The wheels of locomotive engines in particular, as well as of 


| all other carriages, should have a true perpendicular bearing, so 


as to avoid all lateral strain which mow tends so generally to the 











| destruction and rapid wear and tear of rails, 


Down and up trains to be scrupulously confined to their | 
respective lines of railway, and on no account whatever to be 


| allowed to interfere with each other. 


Every railway should be of the same uniform gauge through- | 
out the country. 


Occasions to the Government and public general'y, been 


share-lists be to the respective shareholders ! 





carried into execution, how much more cheering would the | 


The common interest of the public in railways is paramount, | 
and must command the determined influence of the legislature | 
over the silly clamour about the vested rights of railway com- | all nations of men, hese elements are tle Celtic, Saxon, and 
panies, Most assuredly the public, by and from whom alone | Scandinavian, combined on the island of Great Britain, just 


the org: companies can prosper, will never succumb to the 
present arbitrary rates and fares. The miserably declining state 
of railway property can only be improved by adopting rules of 
common sense, intelligible to the meanest capacity. 

The lowest tariff of rates and fares possible will unerringly 
guide us to the most permanent state of prosperity, and would 
infallibly increase the revenue in a tenfold degree. One quarter 
of the rates and fares now charged will eventually be condemned 
as exorbitant and intolerable. Let the same economy be 
practised on railways which characterises the application of 
steam power for the million in our manufactories and on board 
our vessels, and the welfare of all classes will be universal. 

These rules are so impartial to all, that none but the ignorant 
or arrogant will dare to dissent from them. All railway com- 
panies, however wealthy or important, will nevertheless bend to 
public opinion; and more particularly so, as they will find it 
their invariable interest to accommodate their on/y customers to 
the utmost. Tuomas Gray, 

THE RAILWAY PIONEER. 


League of Universal Brotherhood—On Tuesday evening, 
July 13th, a meeting of delegates from various lccal leagues, 
metropolitan and provincial, took place at the White Hart 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street ; Joseph Sturge, Esq., in the chair. 
About forty persons took tea together. The object was to lay 
the foundation of a national organization, as the best means of 
advancing the great principles of peace and brotherhood. The 
report was read by Elihu Burritt; it was a beautifully written 
document, and gave the details of his progress in this country. 
It appeared that although very humble and silent agencies had 
been employed, that he had obtained above 13,000 signatures to 
his pledge, and local branches were forming in every direction. 
Several distinguished friends of peace and temperance were 
present. After much discussion as to the best means of effecting 
an efficient and permanent union, and opening a line of commu- 
nication throughout the country, it was resolved that the 
whole suggestions submitted to the meeting should be placed 
in the hands ofan executive committee, composed of the following 

ntlemen :— Mr. C. Gilpin, Mr. George Sturge, Mr. Thomas 

eggs, Mr. George East, Mr. Thomas Box, Mr. George Bamby, 
and Mr. James Balfour. it seemed to be unanimously decided 
as desirable steps, to have twelve public meetings in as many 
large towns throughout the empire, and to have a periodical 
devoted to the interests of the League. Thanks were voted to 
the chairman, and to Mr. Elihu Burritt, and the meeting 
separated about half-past nine. T 


Co-operative Movement at Bedworth in Warwickshire —The 
friends of communism here, having observed with great pleasure 
the proposal for a Co-operative Congress, unanimously adopted 
at their meeting of the 11th inst. the following resolution, in 
reference to the proposal. 

“ Resolved, that the Bedworth Group of the Communist 
Church fully approves of the Co-operative Congress proposed 
by their respected Pontiffarch, Goodwyn Barmby, and hails with 
delight the promised importation from their American fricnds at 
Cincinnati, as the practical commencement of a system of Com- 
munist Exchange among the nations; and that this resolution 
be forwarded to Howitt’s Journal for insertion therein.” 


Elihu Burritt’s Theory of the English Character —Ocean 
Penny Postage.—We may find, in the constitution of the English 


| race, the first element of the argument, by which it was proposed 
Had these plain rules, so enthusiastically reiterated by me on | 


to prove, that upon England alone devolves the duty of giving 
the worldan Ocean Penny Postace. The English race is the 
result of a remarkable combination of three remarkable elements, 
on a remarkable theatre of amalgamation, and at a remarkable 
time in the world’s history ; and for the purpose, it would appear, 
of making, in a new sense, of one blood, and of one language, 
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before the discovery of the New World. Each of these is as 
essential to the integrity and vital energy of sthe English race, 
as any other of the three. If emigration had commenced to 
the Western or Eastern World, before this eembination, or from 
either of these elementary races, the condition lition and prospects of 
mankind would have differed seriously from those that distinguish 
the present day. What would a colony of pure Celts, or Saxons, 
or Danes, have done on the American Continent? Would the 
Celts have launched forth into’ commercial and manufacturing 
enterprise, and have set the streams of the new world to the 
music of machinery ? Would not the Saxons have followed their 
old predilections, and have settled down upon the fertile lands, 
as mere agricalturists, and left the rivers and intervening ocean 
scarcely whitened by a yard of canvass, as they:did in England, 
when the Danes surrounded the island with nearly a thousand of 
their little ships? And would not the Danes have.overrun the 
new continent, as ey were wont overrun a seas ; — 
ever stopping to settle, or tarrying longer than to-gratify their 
reckless spirit of adventure, by playing: the Nimrod fa the 
wilderness, or by waging perpetual war with the Indians? An 
answer to these questions may be found in the experience of 
every elementary race, that has sought to colonise. itself on the 
American Continent, or any.other foreign land. » The French is 
essentially an elementary race ; and it had thé firstand best chance 
of colonizationin North America ; and this it attempted in the 
choicest localities on the continent. Some of tlie best families 
of France settled on the St. Lawrence, Ohio, and Mississippi. 
But what has been the result ? The Canadian French, may be a 
fair answer. So with regard to Spain. She colonised her best 
blood in Mexico and Peru; and what came of it, but a listless 
race, without energy or enterprise? Such, probably, would have 
been essentially the experience of each of the elements of the 
English race, had it ,attempted the colonization of America. 
But, combined,-they have given to the world a race, not only 
distinguished by the Celtic faculty of cohesion and endurance ; 
by the Saxon faculty of conformity to all climes and conditions 
of life, aud by the hardy Scandinavian or Yankee spirit of 
adventure and migration, but also by a prodigious faculty of 
self-propagation, unknown to any portion of the human family. 
In evidence of this latter quality, the French savans themselves 
assert that. the population of the United States doubles itself 
once in 25 years; of Great Britain, in 44 years; of Germany, 
in 76 years ; of Holland, in 106 ; .of Italy, in 135; of France, 
in 138; of Switzerland, in 227; of Portugal, in 238; and of 
Turkey, in 555 years. The statistics of population in Asiatic 
and African countries are too lame to afford a trusty basis of 
calculation. But we know that there are’many nations of men 
that do not increase at all in population; that there are others 
gradually wasting, like morning dew, before the rising sun of 
civilization. And perhaps we may safely assume, that. the 
aggregate population of all the other nations, besides those men- 
tioned above, doubles itself in 1000 years. Then, talsing the 
average increase of all these nations, the pepe of the 
globe, exclusive of the English race, would double itself in 810 
years; and, if now 750 millions, would be in the year 2157, if 
the world endure so long, 1,500,000,000. But the English race 
doubles itself in 35 years; and, putting it now at the very low 
estimate of 50 millions, if it should increase as it has done, it 
would amount to 21,940,000,000 in 2157 ; or more than fiwenty- 
seven times the present number of the inhabitants of the globe! 
and more than fourteen times the number of all the rest of the 
human family 310 years hence! Can there exist a reasonable 
doubt, then, of the ultimate prevalence of one blood and one 
language over the earth ? Isit not inevitable, that these sluggish 
streams and stagnant pools of human vitality must be absorbed 
into that gulf-stream of population, which takes its head and 
impetus in England P 

Great Britain is not only the heart in which the blood of this 
wonderful race is elaborated, but the heart that propels it, by 
organic pulsations, to the world’s extremes. During the ten 
years ending with 1846, under the pressure of a common neces- 
sity, she propelled 745,309 of her children across the Atlantic, 
to seek a field of labour and life in North America alone ;—and 
125,778 of these during the last year. And this is only one 
direction in which she has pen the blood of the English 
race, to propagate its kind among the distant tribes of men. 
America, with its 25 millions, of English lineage, language, and 
genius, is but a senior plantation. The whole globe is already 
sown with the like in kind; and each an evidence of the pro- 
digious fecundity of the stock. Sail the wide oceans over, and 
you will find one of these plantations striking its vigorous roots 
deep and broad into the soil, whereon the aborigines are melting 





away like unsuited exotics. The island-heart of Britain beats 
on; and its blood acclimates itself to every clime and condition 
of vitality. And now its pulsations are quickened and strength. |) 
ened by the pressure of a new necessity, which has long been | 
tering force. Her sea-girt home 1s too contracted for her 
n millions, who are annually increasing in number, and | 
in the relentless importunity for bread, and freer life and labour. . | 
And she must let lier people go—go by hundreds, where they 
have before gone by scores—go to all lands, where labour can 
meet the exigencies of human life. During the last year, the 
official register numbers 129,851 emigrants, who went out from 
her on this mission of existence.. But what is this number com- ” 
pared with the host that will leave the United Kingdom the 
present year! If nearly a million’ have gone to distant lands 
during the last ten, will not a million more follow them in the 
next five years? And these will go, as their predecessors went, 
with as strong home affections our iore of kindred as ever bound | 
human hearts and habitations together. If any one doubt this, | 
let him stand by and witness the scene that is enacted when an | 
emigrant ship unmoors for the Western World ; ‘or let him go _ |; 
to America and try the strength of the home-feeling with which 
the emigrant clings to the remembrance of his native land, and 
of those he has left behind. | 
Now, then, it is with these millions of emigrants, and with the 
millions of their poor kindred left behind, that we have to do, in 
asking England to give the world an Oczaw Penny Postrace. 
We willsay nothing now of the convenience of Commerce. The 
merchant can pay a shilling for the business letter he sends or | 
receives across tlie ocean. But there are millions in the United | 
Kingdom who cannot do this, without pinching their means of | 
subsistence. And there are a million eed: born in these two | 
islands,—and soon there will be millions of them,—scattered far | 
from the Atlantic sea-board, who can write home searcely once | 
a year, at the’ present rate of postage. Why should England | 
expatriate these necessitous myriads of her children, and then 
cut them off from all communion with their old homes and.their | 
kindred ? Why, setting aside the humanity and justice of the 
measure, the home affections of these millions of emigrants | 
might be made a source of revenue to England, with an Ocran || 
Pexny Postace. But we reserve this department of the | 
subject for future’ consideration. -_ | 
et England apprehend her destiny and: duty now, whe 
world-wide measures:are requisite for the well-being of mankind. | 
Unless some great physical revolution supervene, to arrest or 
eheck the propagation of the English race, in 145 years it must 
number 800,000,000. souls; outnumbering the present popula- 
tion of the globe! Shall England be the centre, the: soul, and 
seat of moral and commercial legislation of this mighty race, at 
such an epoch of its history? ‘Then let her establish an Ocean 
Penny PostaGE xow.: Rowland Hill has stated publicly, that 
nearly half of the entire correspohdence of the United. Kingdom 
asses through the City of London. Let him expand the Penny 
Dost to the compass of the Ocean, and he may live to say, that 
half of the entire correspondence of the world passes through 
England and England’s ships, to all the sea-divided habitations 
of men. Let the testimonial of England’s debt to his beneficent | 
genius be deferred, until the people of every clime, colour and | 
country; beyond the sea, and the inhabitants of the far-off ocean | 
islands, may add a world’s tribute of gratitude for an 


Ocran Penny Postace, 
London, May 6th, 1847. Exrau Burritt. 
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